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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ODES OF SOLOMON 



PROFESSOR JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Mr. J. Rendel Harris, the distinguished Birmingham scholar, 
has published from a manuscript hailing from the region of the 
Tigris a Syriac work which he has identified as The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon. 1 It is a discovery of first-class value. As a document 
belonging probably to the first century of our era and to the Judaism 
or Christianity of that critical age in the religious history of the world, 
it must at once excite our interest for its possibilities of information 
on the period for which most of all we desire fresh light. And apart 
from its historical importance, it is withal a document of unique reli- 
gious value, as it contains mystical compositions of a very high order 
which are bound to merit a place in the world's religious literature. 
Moreover it actually opens up to the critical student some unknown 
fields which promise to be of extraordinary value in the history of the 
connecting links between the old and new dispensations. 

The manuscript is written in Syriac, which is not a very promising 
language from which to expect much of original religious worth; 
it is of fairly modern date. It contains fifty-eight odes or songs (to 
use a word which is applied to many of the Old Testament psalms 
in their titles). The last seventeen of these poems prove to be a 
Syriac version of the so-called Psalms of Solomon, which have been 
preserved to us in the Greek, itself doubtless a translation from the 
Hebrew, and which are Pharisaic compositions belonging to the age 
of Pompey's conquest of Jerusalem, ca. 63 B.C. 2 As providing us 
with a fresh text for the criticism of these psalms, for which there is 
no large manuscript apparatus, the new publication is of sufficient 
interest. It appears to be a translation of the Greek, however, and 
does not add very much to our knowledge of the original text. 

But the novel part of the "find" is the balance of the Odes. 

1 The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge University Press, 1909). 

2 Ryle and James, Psalms 0} the Pharisees, Commonly Called The Psalms of Solomon 
(Cambridge University Press, i&9t); B. Pick, in the Presbyterian Review (October, 
1883), 77s ff. Both give text and translation. 
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Briefly to summarize Harris' convincing induction, these compositions 
prove to be a work, or the major part of a work, which was known 
in the early church as the Odes of Solomon. These are referred to 
in several of the catalogues of the holy books, e.g., in some of the so- 
called stichometries, and in Lactantius, a writer of the fourth century. 
Further, there is an ancient gnostic book called the Pistis Sophia, 
preserved only in the Coptic, which contains five extensive quotations, 
along with commentaries thereupon, from a work which it calls the 
Odes of Solomon; the Coptic uses the actual Greek word "ode." 3 
This Solomonic composition is cited in full faith as Scripture, and thus 
in certain quarters was rated of much higher importance than in 
those ecclesiastical lists where it stands outside the canonical groups. 
Four of these quotations are now found in their original context, in 
Syriac form, in the present manuscript. One of them alone is not 
found in our text, although it is cited as from the nineteenth ode. 
Harris acutely concludes that in the text before the compiler of 
Pistis Sophia (as also in the stichometries), the Psalms of Solomon 
preceded the Odes and as the former numbered eighteen, the nine- 
teenth hymn of the combined works would be the first of the Odes. 
Now the first portion of our manuscript is lost, and from a reference 
in Lactantius to " the nineteenth ode" which turns out to be a quotation 
from the seventeenth of the existing Odes, the missing portion must 
have contained the first- two odes. The first ode can thus, in part at 
least, be supplied from the Pistis Sophia; the second one is altogether 
lacking, along with the opening of the third ode. Originally then 
the Odes numbered forty-two. We have thus recovered, almost 
in toto, albeit in Syriac translation, a work which once enjoyed in 
certain Christian circles full canonical authority, and in the church 
at large at least a secondary respect, enough to cause it to be listed 
with the Canon. The Syriac version is apparently taken from a 
Greek composition, but comparison with the probable history of the 
Psalms of Solomon makes it likely that a Hebrew original underlay 
the Greek. 4 

3 Schmidt's (German) translation of the Pistis Sophia may be found in von Geb- 
hardt and Harnack's Texte und Untersuchungen, VIII. 

4 This may be argued from the evidently Semitic character of the Odes, and also, 
more stringently, from some faults in the consecution of tenses, which can best be ex- 
plained from a hypothetical Hebrew original. 
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Coming now to the literary character of these Odes, we find that 
they are mystical compositions of very remarkable character. Per- 
haps their nature may best be set forth by digesting some of them in 
brief titles, as follows: 
Ode 1. The Lord My Crown. 

3. The Love of the Beloved. 

4. The Praise of Faith. 

5. Trust and Assurance against Enemies. 

6. The Irresistible Flood of the Knowledge of the Lord. (Cf. Isa. 11:9.) 

7. The Lord's Condescension. 

8. Summons to Joy to the Quiet. (Cf. Zeph. 3: 12, and the Beatitudes.) 

9. The Crown of Truth. 

11. The Vision of Paradise. 

12. The Praise of the Word. (Cf. the praise of Wisdom in the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha.) 

13. The Lord Our Mirror. 

15. Knowledge and Immortality. 

16. God's Work in Nature. (Cf. Pss. 8, 19.) 

18. Victory and Perfection vs. Error and Damnation. 

19. The Milk of God. 

20. The Priestly Service of God. 

23. Thy Mystical Letter. 

28. The Patience of the Saint. 

30. The Living Waters of the Lord. 

2^. The Summons of Grace. 

24. "All is Upper, Nothing Lower." 

35. The Salvation of the Lord. 

36. The Exaltation of the Singer. 

38. The Journey of the Soul with Truth, and the Vision of Destruction. 

39. The Lord's Bridge over the Flood of Destruction. 

40. The Praises of God; the Joy of Salvation. 

A few quotations will serve to give some of the original flavor of 
these beautiful psalms. 

He loves me, for I should not have known how to love the Lord, if He had 
not loved me. For who is able to distinguish love, except the beloved ? I love 
the Beloved and my soul loves Him, and where His rest is, there also am I; and 
I shall be no stranger, for with the Lord Most High and Merciful there is no 

grudging He that is joined to Him that is immortal, will himself become 

immortal; and he who is accepted in the Living One, will become the Living One 
(Ode 3). 

There is here the romanticism of the Canticles, and the mysticism 
of St. John. 
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Thou hast given thy heart, O Lord, to Thy believers; never wilt Thou fail, 
nor be without fruits. For one hour of Thy Faith is more precious than all 

days and hours Thou hast given us Thy fellowship; it was not that 

Thou wast in need of us, but that we are in need of Thee (Ode 4). 

In His simplicity His sweetness has made small His greatness (Ode 7). 5 

The dwelling-place of the Word is man, and its truth is Love (Ode 13). 

No way is hard, where the heart is simple. Nor is there any wound where 
the thoughts are upright. Nor is there any storm in the depth of illuminated 
thought (Ode 34). 

Several of the odes are introduced with charming analogies, 
reminding us of the Songs of Ascent in the Psalter, e.g., Pss. 123, 
131. Thus: 

As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, so speaks in my 
members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak in His love (Ode 6). 6 

As the impulse of passion toward evil, so is the impulse of joy toward the 
lovely (Ode 7).' 

As the eyes of a son to his father, so are my eyes, O Lord, at all times toward 
Thee (Ode 14). 

As the sun is the joy to those that seek for its day, so is my joy the Lord; 
because He is my Sun, and His rays have lifted me up, and His light has dispelled 
all darkness from my face (Ode 15). 

Some of these odes resemble closely the canonical Psalms in their 
expressions of trust and assurance against enemies; indeed the 
latter are distinctly the models for many of them. In so far then we 
have an interesting manifestation of the survival of Jewish hymnology 
down into the Christian church, something which was suspected from 
the charming canticles in the opening chapters of St. Luke and from 
the snatches of hymns scattered through the New Testament. But 
now we possess in these Odes a very considerable collection of this 
desiderated material. 

However, these compositions move in spiritual fields which are 
distinctly different from the atmosphere of the Psalter. They possess 
a terminology and betray a cast of thought which make us instinctively 
associate them with the New Testament literature. A score of 
phrases and words can illustrate this point: such terms as faith, hope, 

sMy translation here differs from Mr. Harris' 

6 This analogy is a commonplace in the theology of inspiration, but here is the 
deeper strain of the believer's consciousness of the divine touch. 
' Again I differ from the editor's translation. 
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love; grace, joy, peace, salvation; knowledge, the Word (never the 
Law) ; life, light, immortality, Paradise. Several of the odes are 
of apocalyptic character; the singer experiences "the ascent of the 
soul " — the very expression occurs in 35 : 8; this is an idea with which 
we first come in contact in Enoch, and which became characteristic 
of the Jewish apocalyptic literature. The poet is led by the truth 
and given to see the things of heaven and hell, although all is conceived 
in a gentle, beautiful spirit, quite the reverse of the fierce and Phari- 
saically righteous eschatologists of Judaism. Indeed it is gentler 
than the like passages in the New Testament. But only a reading 
of the Odes themselves can bring out the full force of this comparison 
with the New Testament literature. 

Are there any internal marks which will serve to date the Odes, 
and so enable us to relate them historically with that literature ? 
One ode fortunately gives us a clue of time; the fourth begins thus: 
"No man, O my God, changeth Thy holy place; for Thy sanctuary 
Thou hast designed before Thou didst make other places" (with 
reference to the Rabbinic notion of the ideal pre-existence of Jerusalem 
from eternity) . The Temple must still have been standing then when 
that ode was written, and so the terminus ad quern for the collection 
as a whole is 70 a.d. These Odes then belong to the very age of 
the composition of the New Testament books, and that they are 
Christian seems to be settled by definite theological references to 
the faith of the Christian church. Some of the more patent refer- 
ences are as follows : the formula of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(19 and 23); "I am named the Light, the Son of God" (36); the 
birth from the Virgin along with the curious tradition that she needed 
no midwife (19); the sufferings of Christ in humility (31); the sign 
of the Cross by the outstretched arms of the worshiper (27 and 42); 
the descent into hell to redeem the shades who demand life of the 
Lord (42), one of the most important and popular articles of faith 
in the primitive church, enshrined for us in a little-understood article 
of the Apostles' Creed. The work appears then to be Christian. 

But this solution of the historical problem is not as easy as it 
seems. References to Christian doctrine are found in only fifteen 
of the forty-two odes. There is no allusion, even in the symbolic 
way so characteristic of early Christian literature, to the sacraments, 
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or to the order of the church; once the singer speaks of himself as 
performing the function of a priest, but only in an individualistic, 
mystical sense. There is no ecclesiastical sentiment; there is in the 
background a company of like-minded singers, but this is nothing 
more than a free association of poets. There is not an allusion 
to the Christian tenets of sin and forgiveness; grace is mediated 
through knowledge, or gnosis, as the Greek would have it. With 
one exception there is absence of direct ethical teaching as a result 
of faith, and of inculcation of love and duty to fellow-men. The 
piece of early Christian literature closest akin to the Odes is the 
charming Epistle to Diognetus; but that composition with all its 
spirit of free religion is nevertheless suffused with the sense of the 
church as a distinct citizenry in the world. Thus Mr. Harris in his 
commentaries on the several odes again and again remarks that there 
is nothing distinctly Christian in the one under consideration, or that 
at least the Christian element may be confined to a few verses. Often 
the language might be Christian, but there is no certainty. May 
we suppose that the home of the Odes was some Jewish-Christian 
sect — in his manifest uncertainty the editor prefers this ambiguous 
adjective — Ebionitic, Essene, or what not ? But just where can 
the work be assigned ? It is not gnostic in the technical sense of the 
word, any more than St. John's Gospel is gnostic; its christological 
allusions are entirely orthodox. There is no reference to the fraterni- 
ties and sacraments of the gnostic and other sects which marked them 
more distinctly than the Catholic church. A most interesting and 
provoking problem is advanced by the hypothesis of the Christian 
origin of these Odes, although on their face, with respect to certain 
passages, they are unqualifiedly Christian. 

Too short a time has yet elapsed for the scholarly world to take 
up the debate, but one, the master, Harnack, has grappled at once 
with the problem. In a recent monograph, 8 which presents an 
independent German translation of the Odes by Flemming, he not only 
indorses Harris' modestly expressed view of the value of this dis- 
covery, but expresses himself in the strongest terms as to its epoch- 
making importance. Nothing so valuable in this field he holds has 
been discovered since the finding of the Teaching of the Twelve 

8 In Texte und Untersuchungen (1910), XXXV, No. 4. 
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Apostles. In this monograph Harnack addresses himself to the 
problem: Jewish or Christian ? The hermaphrodite term "Jewish- 
Christian" offers him no solution. To sum up briefly, his result 
is as follows: The christological allusions are interpolations, at the 
most one or two of the Odes may be in large part or wholly of Chris- 
tian origin. To prove his thesis he subjects all these passages to a 
severe criticism to discover whether they are germane to the context, 
and it must be admitted that in many cases he makes good his point, 
that, if they are left out, not only are they not missed, but the sense of 
the passage as a whole is improved. 9 It is not the present writer's 
province to express an opinion on this criticism; each student must 
draw his own conclusions from study of the originals. It is sufficient 
here to observe that a critical discussion of the Odes has begun 
which is bound to assume large proportions and to bring the new 
discovery into the front of theological argument. 

But there is an important corollary to Harnack's critical thesis, 
on which he does not hesitate to insist. If we cut out those few 
Christian passages, there is left a body of genuine Jewish literature, 
which breathes the thought and language of much of what we have 
been accustomed to consider as peculiarly Christian. These Odes 
are especially akin to the Johannine literature of the New Testament 
which Christian piety as well as much of Christian theology regards 
as the most distinctive portions of the Canon, offering a mystical 
Christianity within Christianity. Where did this Johannine atmos- 
phere with its unique terminology arise ? Did it spring into being 
out of the Beloved Disciple's experience? Or is it a product of 
philosophical schools in the church which formed their theology and 
vocabulary and somewhere in the second century ripened in the pro- 
duction of the books that the church has ascribed to John? No, 
says Harnack, that Johannine quality existed before Christianity, 
the present Odes are the proof; the doctrines of love and joy, of 
immortality and life, of the Lord and the Word, were cherished before 
John. Probably he, or whoever was the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
was brought up in such a circle as that which produced these Odes; 
and when he became a Christian, Christ incarnated, crystallized 

9 It should be recalled that many of the Jewish apocalyptic Apocrypha have been 
interpolated by Christian hands. 
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for him all that yearning mysticism of love and deathlessness. These 
Odes would not explain what Christ was to St. John, but they would 
show us the molds of thought into which the evangelist ran all that 
he had found and experienced, "what he had heard and seen and 
handled concerning the Word of Life." This corollary agrees 
with the present position of New Testament criticism which demands 
that we look for a large preparation in ideas and language for the 
definite forms which Christianity so promptly assumes. And the 
corollary pleases Harnack, for it fits in with his view of the early 
composition of the New Testament books and his acceptance of much 
of the church's tradition concerning their authorship; for now with 
these Odes it is not necessary to go down into the second century 
to explain the origin of the Johannine literature. Here, then, an out- 
look of wide and fruitful promise is presented for the history of the 
origins of Christianity. 

Where Harris and Harnack have led the way, a host of scholars 
will follow, and a literature of interpretation and criticism will soon 
gather about this document. But let me again advise the reader 
that, quite oblivious of date and criticism, he will find enjoyment 
and refreshment in these Odes of Solomon; whether they be Jew- 
ish or Christian, they are beautifully mystical, and mysticism is the 
coin of exchange of all religion. 



